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condition, and by no means an altogether unpleasant
condition, of much of the very best work that is done.
The general or the statesman is conspicuous in
connection with successful enterprise in which his
subordinates necessarily do a great part of the
labour. It is impossible for the outside world to form
a correct judgment in such cases ; and, therefore,
there is no hardship to the particular persons con-
cerned, if they are simply ignored where they would,
certainly, be misjudged ; and if they, therefore, work
in obscurity, content with the approval of the very
few who can estimate their merits. There is a com-
pensation, as we see, when we reflect upon the moral
disadvantages of conspicuous station. Literary
people, for example, must be very unobservant if they
do not notice how demoralising is the influence of
public applause, and the constant inducement to
court notoriety. It is unwholesome to live in an
atmosphere which constantly stimulates and incites
the weaknesses to which we are most liable. And
many of our first writers must, I should fancy, feel
pangs of self-humiliation when they contrast the
credit which they have got for popular work with
the very scanty recognition which comes to many
who have applied equal talents to the discharge of
duties often far more beneficial to mankind, but, from
their nature, performed in the shade. " I," such a